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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 





VOL. LVIII NO. VI 


SEPTEMBER 1941 


AMERICA 1941 


AMERICA 1941 


— MUSE, who by the curved prow over 
The salty water wandered from the edge 
Of hungering Europe to this country where 

All through long June bees ride the ruddy clover, 
Wild dogwood dangles from the Catskill ledge 
And goldenrod is more a flower than the rose, 
More native autumn-colored—let the live air 

Be in my lungs no song drier than drouth 

Or corn leaves brittle when the cold wind blows, 
Tongue’s touch worn from the words. Give me a way, 
The power of plain talk in a plain man’s mouth, 
To tell the marvelous horror of our day 
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I cannot ask my tongue to cheat the eye, 
Naming alone the mounting meadowlark 


When the blue bird-way gleams where the bombers fly. 


I will not range in any measured rime 

Only the child’s night cry, dreading the dark, 
The wind’s voice varied with the altering suns, 
Wien the true sound and temper of our time 
Is the gigantic arrogance of guns 


Muse of muskies lashing the Minnesota 

Lake, of Alabama pine growing 

Green from the red earth, the Dismal Swamp 
Gray with old water, golden Dakota 

Wheat tall with the early autumn sowing, 

Utah range brown as a sunburned face— 

How can I praise you without hollow pomp 
When on our same round world, balanced in space 
As on a trained seal’s nose a turning ball, 

All blacked-out Europe, crouched for the bomb’s thud, 
Colors its eyes only with the tall 

Smoke of its burning home, its crawling blood? 


Muse of American summer when days start 
Full of vacation laughter, free of the clock 

To loaf in hills where the honey locust hums— 
How, in a heartless age, can I find heart 

To praise the brilliant morning and not mock 
The dread of continents when daylight comes 
Laying the land bare to the bomber’s chart? 
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PAUL ENGLE 


Muse of our time, let my talk be act. 

It’s too late now to make the frightened head 

An air raid shelter walled by the skull’s tough bone 
To will away the brute, exploding fact. 

Mind, believe what my candid eyes have shown. 
Truth, be in my mouth as daily bread. 


Muse of American men, help me find 

Words that will tell the wonder of this place, 
Continent bounded by the gray gull’s flight, 
Where liberty now nourishes the mind 

As blood makes bone alive and gives eyes sight— 
And find those lands where the already blind 
Tear freedom from a man as eyes from his face, 
Taking away hope and the loved light. 


While in these days over our harvest field 

A long wind twitches the lion-tawny wheat, 

Let each word leave my mouth like autumn yield, 
Grain ripened in the sun and good to eat. 

I want the natural wisdom of a child 

To tell the pity of Europe’s people now, 
Common men and women, proud of the piled 
Manure in their yard, the calf dropped by their cow; 
All those in cities hoping for a raise, 

A new house out where the kids had room to play, 
Those desperate for a job in the feared days, 
Young girls doing their hair the latest way. 


Now while on their face continual sorrows 
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Fall and are not turned back by any hand, 
Give me the aviator’s metal eye 

To hunt bright hope beyond the rainy sky, 
To find beyond river and hill tomorrow's 

Flying weather ard a field to land. 


ON THE BIRTH OF MY CHILD 


Daring are women who in a time of death 
Give, all meaning narrowed to gun and knife, 
To willess, human child first blood and breath, 
With so great cost creating cheapened life. 
Yet always to the proud and howling plane 

A wordless child will living answer utter, 

In the frail wrist but membrane-thin maintain 
The pulse’s powerful and tidelike flutter 


Let the child flourish, let his light eyes float 
On heavy air. Let him, waking alone 

In a dark house, defy his own defeat, 
Taking murderous midnight by the throat 
With hands of long and intellectual bone 
In his time let him taste the metal meat 
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ELEMENTS 


Beneath a burning star, 
On a green earth I stand; 
Good and evil are 

My right and my left hand. 


I wear, against my death, 
Live flesh and bone in layer; 
Every easy breath 

Is prodigal of prayer. 


Sight runs through my head 
And out my hand in act. 
My faithful mind is led 


Through fantasy of fact. 


I know what elements 

Of rain and root and wheat 
Combine to give me sense 
Of nerve and body heat. 


Yet when I think of sun 

And earth that made me human 
I name not these but one 

Now old and weary woman 


Who calmed a sick child’s cry 
With autumn-blooming herb 
And healed its terror by 

The ordinary verb. 
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HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


Keep your accounts, he urged, on your thumb nail, 
Let your affairs be only two or three, 

Accept, if days demand, the jealous jail 

To prove the need of pure simplicity. 

Suck all the marrow out of life and try 

To dare the now as carefully as cattle 

Enter the daily field, feel when you die 

Your feet grow colder, hear your own throat rattle. 


Whittle the wooden years with pocket knife, 

Be free of heaven and in no man’s bond, 

Hold natural form, as a dog’s tail its true 

Curve, in desperate quiet lead your life, 

A plain man dwelling proudly by a pond 

Watching the sun down, moon down, earth down too. 


EMILY DICKINSON 


Demonic Yankee who could taste 

In daily bread eternity, 

Wary of words and the nerve’s waste, 
True spinster of mortality. 

Drunk with the unbrewea midnight air, 
Wandering on her garden gravel, 

She harrowed her own home to dare 

An inner continent for travel. 
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Narrow in her salt blood she bore 

The seven seas and their loud lash, 
Gay at her girlhood waist she wore 
World wrapped around her like a sash. 
With death she put a wool coat on 

For warmth, and walked into the sun. 


CONTRARY 


As a tree’s upward might 
Is inner strength to bark, 
So on your face the light 
Comes from an inward dark. 


I know the dreadful pain 

That would your days dishevel, 
And how by wilder strain 

You hold your walking level. 


It is by warmth of nerve, 

Bare heat that bodies hold, 

Our minds our lives may serve 
With thought abstract and cold. 
Your living unity 

No opposites defy: 

Inner intensity 

Gives ease to hand and eye. 
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LETTER AFTER DROUTH 


That weather held. From a defiant south 
The hot air driven, burning face and field. 
Cloud and never rain, the only sound 
A hard continual cough of harried leaves 
On wrinkled hill of brain the waving heat. 
Strange in summer the growing gone from earth, 
Beneath our feet the plowed land turning iron, 
Beyond our mouth the constant leaf complaining, 
Brown as your hair the grass. 
Merely one bird 
Made dry song from a damp tongue, the cricket 
Droned under rock its cooling cry. 
The rains 

Fell again on green, my heavy foot 
Broke in harvest field the bending wheat 
I thought of early summer, the bare days 
When outer weather balanced inner will 
Then the remembered flow of your tongue talking 
Drew to the mind’s drouth liquid nourishment. 
My clean hands gave you thanks 

Out of its black 
Fertility the ground brings golden food 
Even in thirst the whitened roots of wheat 
Will form against our hunger their frail furrow 
So is creation the earth’s constancy. 
Yet all not new: 

What we as live men need 

Is a long continuity of nerve, 
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A mood handled by mind and held in blood, 
A late conviction of an older truth 
Wiser than any weather: 
Call it love 
We change forever to its former self— 
Word of an antique burden, worn with breath, 
Yet uttered always through the urgent years 
By women walking under midnight trees, 


By men calling that one sound from a room. 


Now I recall the manner of your mouth 
Filling with eager talk that empty field, 
My vacaiic hands, 

Now in the yellow year, 
The sun no longer arrogant, the ground 
Gone iron again, all day the lazy snow 
Falling like ashes fiom an old man’s pipe, 
Toward your warm words the chill mind leaning, tongue 
Tasting the ripened memory of your name, 
I wait in ease the wear of winter, knowing 
None in the long autumn days so lucky 
Having for harvest the heart’s certainty. 


Paul Engle 
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TWO POEMS 


THE FIVE DREAMS 


My former comrades were ringing the bell downstairs: 
“You know we only gave you the one chance more, 


Why didn’t you come to the meeting?” was what they said; 


They threatened to kill my son; I wouldn't go to the door: 
The number thirty-three was in it somehow. 


The bull that had killed seven horses turned into a man, 
Came in the house, with a minotaur mask, and spoke: 
“How would you like me to throw you on your back?” 
“Oh, please don’t do it, I wouldn't like it,” I said. 

But he bore me down with his weight, and before I woke, 
I called on people to help me; I thought they would. 


I was in a Nazi palace, marble and black, 

Like a men’s room in a club, or a smart hotel, 

With hangings worse than the Kaiser's Corfu home; 
The guards, in their dark blue suits, on all the floors, 
Were not so rude; they told me how to get out, 

But I never found the lawn, or the proper doors. 


Someone was fighting with me, all night long; 

I didn’t know who it was, but I couldn’t sleep, 

Nor wake, nor win; and then I was ploughing a field 
In heavy ground; the share went hard and deep; 

It was hard work holding hard. 


I went to the doctor to take another test, 
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ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Thinking perhaps I might have come back too soon; 
It was called the Test of the Wreath, and I had to sit 
With laurel and olive and oak around my brow, 

But I must have known the answer before I said, 
“Do you think I am better now?” 


THE STATUE 


Some say it must have been a horrible face, 
Worse than Medusa’s, to turn him into stone, 
Standing so motionless, with rigid gaze, 

In attitude so much unlike his own, 

So much unlike his old athletic ways. 


Some call him a male Niobe, whom pride 
Made hard and chill, and sorrow overcast, 
And manhood, with ambition broken, died 
So the first tear he wept became his last, 
Poor statue, junk and rubbish of the past. 


Some say No, no, but pull and counter-pull 
Of our confusing social scheme combined 
To put a spell upon him, made him dull 
And petrified the body and the mind. 


Others are half inclined to disagree: 

Granting that conflict was the cause, they claim 

It came from deep inside; — what difference, though? 
External or intrinsic, all the same; 

The effect is all the same. 
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And so, like frightened children in the park, 
In order not to see the hideous cast, 

They walk another way; or what is worse 
Go by insensitive without remark; 

Some pity, others curse. 


How do they know? how can they be so sure? 
Dare they come close enough to recognize 
The vision of the blank and awful eyes 
Intent on incorruptible art alone; 
Or hear, with him, the music, bright and pure; 
Or feel, more sure than ever, the red heart 
Beating in new composure under the stone. 
Rolfe Humphries 


TO VIOLET 


with prewar poems 


These tracings from a world that’s dead 

Take for my dust-smothered Pyramid. 

Count the sharp study and long toil 

As pavements laid for worms to soil. 

You, without knowing it, might tread 

The grass where my foundation’s laid; 

Your, or another’s, house be built 

Where my mossed, weathered stones lie spilt; 
And this unread memento be 

The only lasting part of me 


Basil Buntin 
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RANGE, RANGE THE WORDS AROUND 


Nature is full of rhymes. 
So is man’s head. 

In these, the evil times 
The silly, the half-dead 
Hum while committing crimes,— 
And so to bed. 


Bloody old couch. I'll write 
No rhymes to pleasure such,— 
Odd phrases for the night. 
Wash hands to quit their touch, 
Fix eyes to out-stare sight 

And not say much. 


Or say their guilt is mine. 
The bloody couch mine too. 
And have her in to dine,— 
The colossal strumpet who 
Spills guilt with the old wine 


And the idiot new. 


Range, range the words around. 
How shall we fix the scale? 


Long silence and no sound, 
And all the risk to fail. 
Then on new ground 
Begin the tale. 


Genevieve Tagegard 
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THREE POEMS 


THE ERROR OF THE TYRANT 


That stolid Spartan fables shall redeem 
Flexed muscle, not the ductile tear’s esteem, 
Is fundamental error we confound. 

Where treacherous simplicities redound 
Sharp horn, stiff drum, beware 

The grief in the fault of hollow-angled air 
No calculate of bloodshed can repair. 


Incarnate ghosts have sturdily reproved 

The reason’s angled neatness. Though, removed 
From muv!tiple men, the master can compel 
impersonal the pinpoint, troubled swell 

As we assemble; so the hidden rise, 

Accumulate air defending mobile eyes 

Of those whom he, too late, shall recognize 


IN TIME OF CIVIL WARS 


Hammer this in metal 
Cut it in stone 

These were the wars 
Of man with man. 


Not state against empire 
Cyclic fell. 

Heart against head 
Contested all. 
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Heads were the rebels. 
Hearts beat slow. 

The earth divided 
Though lords were few. 


Times’ redemption 

Mind scarce believe 
The still hearts trust 
Their love survives. 


IF NONE WILL LISTEN 


If none will listen 

Not one 

Said the son of Melchisedek 
Tell your vision 


To a stone 


The time comes 

Said the son of Melchisedek 
When the willful and scornful 
Shall lie down 

Upon stone 


And beg stone for a vision 


And rather be stone than a man fleeing 


Denying and dying. 
Speak among stones 
Said the son of Melchisedek. 


Je 


* 
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JEREMY INGALLS 


remy Ingalls 
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TWO POEMS 


LOCAL SOUTH 


Pity Pietra Lefkowicz Schmies 

Scrubbing the office of Ed. J. Kelly 

His stairs are of steel and his walls are of marble 
She scrubs his urinal on her knees. 


Pity all such on their knees in Chicago 
Pity all cabbies without a fare, 

Pity the sick thief seeking a bondsman 
Pity the city where Kelly is mayor. 


The neon sign in the funeral home 

Burns jade beside a potted palm, 

A hatless drunk in an arc-lamp’s light 
Confides to the lamp the Fourteenth Psalm 


It is twenty to two by the potted palm 

It is twenty to two in the best hotel, 

It is twenty to two by a hatless drunk 

It is twenty to two on the Lake Street El 


What time will it be when the last El crashes? 
What time will it be in the funeral home? 

Will a neon sign by a potted palm 

Light a hatless drunk to a crumbling tomb? 
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Go home, Pietra Lefkowicz Schmies 

Grab the Lake Street El and crawl into bed, 
The wall is falling behind your mop 

The floor is falling beneath your knees. 


HOW LONG BLUES 


Have a beer on me, brother, tomorrow I'm sobering up 

This is the final floor show, so let's have bottoms up— 

The place is closing tomorrow, friend, and won't open again 
very soon, 

The M.C. and the bartender are joining an air platoon 

The strip-tease number and her six blonde cuties 

Are all signed up for USO duties 

The 26-girl and the handsome drummer 

Will be sleeping in separate beds come summer 

The checkroom nifty has quit to knit lisle 

The bouncer’s bad eye will defer him a while- 

So let’s hear the How Long Blues once again, 

Play it over and over while stirring your gin— 


To tell us the night is long, as long, 
As the long derisive rhythms of a rain 
That taps cold mockeries all night 
Against a lightless pane. 
Nelson Algren 
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SIX POEMS 


JEW 


Babies have no special history. 

Born, you were rosy and round, gurgled like any other, 
horizon was mother’s breast and father’s chucking finger 
peeped from your bunting, saw only the friendly sky 
Crawling, the world enlarged to father’s watch 

fat as a golden moon in the fairy tale; 

innocent blocks spelt out no tattling word, 

and even raised to high-chair the scene was cheery 
nursery walls in pink or charming blue, 

Jack and Jill the only handwriting there 


While you were yet young, however, the swag was stolen 
You were blamed. 


At school the children stumbled over your name; 

you were never the Prince in games. Always your nose 
made you Rumpelstiltzkin or the Dwarf 

Your father’s cap was queer. (But freckles are queer, 
too, and red hair, and your father drinks too much! ) 


No matter. The money was never found, let's call him Ike the 
Thief. 


Ike, modern clubmember of the Lost Tribes of Israel: 
lost, yes, but not your ancestry. 

It was the glittering swag: never found, 

all these million years: and you're to blame of course 
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Oh I grant 

they could have blamed the snake in Eden, the apple, 

or even dirty goat grazing on the garbage; 

rain might have been victim, earthquake, or suspect fire, 
indigestion, dreams, roses, or constipation. 

But they chose the Jew. Surely your rabbi 

read you the Hebrews were God's anointed race? 

Now how would you like to take yours: mixed or straight? 
We are sorry to inform you our enrollment is complete. 
No Dogs or Jews Allowed. 


Someday when the swag is found, you can cancel kike 
and nigger, wop, hunky, chink, and okie 
But just now the chances look very slim; 
the swag is either underground too deep 
to drill, or too high for the heavenliest plane 
| 


Maybe, quite sensibly, it was never even lost, 


but the myth continues, a colossal Judge Crater, 


1 


Kidd’s map, the virgin birth, life on the moon 


I ANONYMOUS 


Do not believe Tithonus wished to go 
Romeo too was fake. 

The poet did not mean to take 

the hemlock. Columbus was terrified 

as the least and stuttering novice at his side. 
Franklin flew his kite 
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and prayed. Voltaire, over-bright, 
tried to parry it 

with wit. Shelley was an accident 
and thereby went 

only a little quick. 


Many name Love the trick, 

and Eliot joined the Church but ages anyway 

Lenin lies in wax. 

The collected volume lacks 

the active pen of Yeats. 

I more anonymous and alive, to their all a small tithe, 
share with identical fear their desperate great straits 


A 

Y 

DITTY FOR DEPARTING TROOPS - 

Keep your eye fixed normally on woe: tt 
War solves problems, ends with armistice. R 
When Honor is at Stake we Gladly Go . 
The victor’s rose will flower on our grave, for Justice d 
under her bloody blindfold is wide awake we know : 
i 

0 

THE DEMOCRATIC DIME L 

V 


This perfect hospital to every ill 
is democratic for a dime; 

all needs ring equal, and to each 
solution in due time. 
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Creams for the loveless, scrapbooks for the old, 
countless cellophane joys; 

idiot kewpies for the girls, 

dead soldiers for the boys. 


Polish for the spot, a plug for the leak, 
one hundred solitaire games to win; 

for all the goodluck elephant ashtray, 
and the godlike safety pin. 


FUNERAL SERVICE 


As we poor outnumber the rich, so evil days to good. 
Yet we recall the Sunday picnic antless now 

and free of the suit-spotting cloudburst; in memory 
the spurned kiss sweet and honeyheavy moment. 
Recall too that brilliant episode: Joy 

Of The First Paycheck before it became butter, 
electric light, shoes, rent, and the dentist. 

So this dead man, human as any of us, 

ignoring his hall bedroom, the yearlong days 

of meaningless degrading job, the fear-flayed nights, 
later the pain and worse no-pain of hypodermic— 
weeps for his circumstance, wishes to rise 

among the mourners hypocrite and hysterical 
packed too tight into the rancid room 

burdened with foolish flowers and this memo of our own fate. 
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IMAGINE YOURSELF 


Imagine yourself the fairly affluent tourist 
reclining semi-Roman in the parlor car; 
luggage, your outer self, bestowed about you 
neat as a knife. 


Later, from those geometric measures 
(clasped securely, you with only key 
for QED) will draw your daintiness 
clean shirt. 


Reflective palm on chin, affirm the pastoral 
windowed without or (better) deny with a good 
detective book where fate comes cleaner than to 
the scraggling farmer. 


impressive as a treaty, requests your trumpeted 
flourish of pen. 


Name: Time: From Where: To Here: Date 
Nib like a rider over the naked page 

races absolute and sure, for you 

know all the answers, 


Vivid as nightmare everything comes true 
The hotel room clicks open to your touch 
brisk as a bellboy; icewater, tub, towel 
wait like a wife. 











EVE MERRIAM 


The gracious map on the gracious desk from the gracious 
manager points out the pleasure spots; 
valet, barber, blonde chambermaid are at your beck 


easy as death 


View is all you wished and more beside; 


for knowing you will not be here long, will not 
return soon (if ever), the charm increases like passion 
past, or peace 
Ex e Merriam 


SOJOURN IN VERMONT 


In country marble under grass 
Where summer still remembers snow, 
The history of cold has left 


A reticence remote and slow; 


And there the tongue is provident 
With silence at the source of speech 
Restricting honor to a code 


Revealed emotion cannot reach 


There under elms in glacial light 
Survival forced me to atone: 
The heart exchanged its rich excess 
For starker sanity of stone 
Israel Smith 
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TEHUANTEPEC JOURNEY 


The mottled land 

crouches between the sierras, 

where the stone gods grin in the darkness of their dream, 
the forgotten darkness under the gray-green hills. 


These towns that cling to the cable of steel track 

lest they drown in the jungle that was not made for man, 
bear names of rebels and martyrs, and of saints: 

Matias Romero, San Jerénimo, Jestis Carranza— 

and the way creeps on over the slow dark rivers scrawling 
a secret sign across the impassive face of the forest . . . 


past the houses on stilts, like spiders stalking the river mud, 

the handsaw patiently scratching the monstrous log, 

the water-barrel labeled “For Fire Only,” containing—sawdust; 
and the hut of thatch that is bannered “Karl Marx School” 





to the Hill of the Tiger, the lacquered gourds piled high with 

flowers, and the bathing women, 
thigh-deep and nude, waving careless hands at the passing train; 
the passion-red tunics, gold-embroidered over the gold-brown skin, 
and the bright strands of wool lighting the fluent hair. 


Do they remember the carven gods in the jungle mounds, 
who wait, smiling a timeless, a secret smile? 

This is a secret land, and its men are weary 

with the slow years, the unutterable burden of it; 

bled deep with old battles, worn with breeding. Here 
only the women keep the strength of the ancient soil 
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CLIFFORD GESSLER 


from which old sorrows mourn that are written 
in the angular chiseled serpent-stones of the dead. 


And the dark cry that sounds from the jungle night 
is the cry that flames in their level, sun-deep eyes, 
tameless and proud as the tiger whose name they bear. 


So the way winds over the worn bones of the land, 
the dark vein-streams of its thought, 

to the Bay of the Marqués, the beautiful loneliness 
that looks to the vast, the unpredictable South . . . 


and the bones of the conquerors cry out, denying rest. 


Clifford Gessler 


OPAQUE CLOUDS 


Flanging chests of Géricault horses rear 
Against vermilion pastures spread 

On laps of western sky-peaked hills 
Familiar to each proud winched head: 


Hitch my mind to no stanch stall, 
No taut rein draw, no halt command; 
Let him cling flamed silk-flung manes 
Fierce stallions flash from mountain land. 
Bob Miller 
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TWO POEMS 


A POLAR WORD 


These I elected, these I chose 

The north wind and the bitter snows, 
The east wind and the icy rain 

Never again, oh, never again 

The warm south wind, the genial sun, 
The western air when day is done! 
These blow indeed in other climes, 
But not for me, nor for my times 


There was a region lying south 
Untouched of storm, unstirred of drouth, 
Where the great meadows, facing west 
Were always fertile, always blest; 
None hungered there, nor was afraid, 
And if he sought it, there was shade 
Which his own honest effort made 


O lost, beloved homeland! Where- 

Soever now I needs must fare, 

Whatever ill my heart contends, 

What wealth of foes, what dearth of friends, 
Still shall my arm be sinewed strong, 

Still shall I fight, these foes among, 

For your sweet sake who understood 

How men may leave the heart’s best good 
For sterner issues, bearing thence 

Their own inviolate consequence. 
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JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


Drive harder, wind! Pierce colder, frost! 
O sullen skies, I am not lost! 

Derange my compass, still my goal 

Shall be the same uncharted pole 
Which I shall find, where I shall stand 
With truth and love on either hand, 
The taste of honey in my mouth, 


And every needle pointing south! 


IN THE PARK 


Once in the park I saw on a sweet May morning 
Three men asleep in spite of the glowing sun; 
Unkempt, unshaven, huddled beneath the lilacs, 
Sullen, fordone. 


Drunken no doubt they were, and worthless, and lazy. 
One need not be sentimental—here was no tragedy— 
But nevertheless my throat grew tight to behold them 
Dreaming so heavily 


For they lay defenseless. Staring at every comer 

Were the poor tattered remnants to which they clung, 

Whether of pride or of garments. Relaxed, unwatchful, they 
slumbered, 

Innocent . . . Strangely young. 


What is life’s mercy for these men defeated? 

What is life’s one compassion for their woe? 

Only this heavy sleep with its dream of springtime 

And the long road yet to go! . 
B Sued YR Og Josephine Johnson 
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THREE POEMS 


THE RECURRENCE 


All things return, Nietzsche said, 
The ancient wheel revolves again, 
Rise, take up your numbered fate; 

The cradle and the bridal bed, 

Life and the coffin wait. 

All has been that ever can be 

And this sole eternity 

Cannot alter, cannot add 

One to your delights and tears, 

Or a million million years 

Tear the nightmare from the mad. 


Have no fear then. You will miss 
Achievement by the selfsame inch, 
When the great occasion comes 

And they watch you you will flinch, 
Lose the moment, be for bliss 

A footlength short. All done before. 
Love's agonies, victory’s drums 

Will not huddle the Cross away, 
Planted on its future hill. 

The secret on the appointed day 

Will be made known, the ship once more 
Hit against the waiting rock 

Or come safely to the shore, 

Careless under the deadly tree 

The victim drowse, the urgent warning 
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Come too late, the dagger strike, 
Strike and strike through eternity, 
And world’s hence the prison clock 
Will toll on execution morning, 
What is ill be always ill, 

Wretches die behind a dike, 

And the happy be happy still. 


But the heart makes reply: 

This is only what the eye 

From its tower on the turning field 
Sees and sees and cannot tell why, 
Quarterings on the turning shield, 
The great non-stop heraldic show. 
And the heart and the mind know, 
What has been can never return, 
Whar is not will surely be 

In the changed unchanging reign, 
Else the Actor on the Tree 

Would loll at ease, miming pain, 
And counterfeit mortality. 


THE GROVE 


There was no road at all to that high place 
But through the smothering grove, 

Where as we went the shadows wove 
Adulterous shapes of animal hate and love, 
The idol crowded nightmare Space, 

Wood beyond wood, tree behind tree, 

And every tree an empty face 
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Gashed by the zigzag lightning mark 

The first great Luciferian animal 

Scored on clay and leaf and bark 

This was, we knew, the heraldic ground, 
eae Ye 


And therefore now we heard our footsteps fall 


With the true legendary sound, 
Like secret trampling behind a wall, 


As if they were saying: To be, to be 


And oh, the silence, the drugged thicket dozing 
Deep in its dream of fear, 

The ring closing 

And coming near, 

The well-bred self-sufficient animals 

With clean rank pelts and proud and fetid breath, 
Screaming their arrogant calls, 

Their moonstone eyes set straight at life and death 
Did we see or dream it? And the jungle cities— 
For there were cities there and civilizations, 

Deep in the forest; powers and dominations 

Like shapes created by dreaming animals, 

Proud animal’s dreams uplifted high, 

Booted and saddled on the animal’s back 

And staring with the arrogant animal's eye 

The golden dukes, the silver earls, and gleaming black 
The curvetting knights sitting their curvetting steeds, 
The sweet silk-tunicked eunuchs singing ditties, 
Swaying like wandering weeds, 

The scarlet cardinals, 

And lions high in the air on the banner’s field, 
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Crowns, sceptres, spears and stars and moons of blood, 
And sylvan wars in bronze within the shield, 
All quartered in the wide world’s wood, 


The smothering grove where there was place for pities. 


We trod the maze like horses in a mill 

And then passed through it 

As in a dream of the will. 

How could it be? There was the stifling grove, 
Yet here was light; what wonder led us to it? 
How could the blind road go 

And all that splendor spread? We only know 


There was no road except the smothering grove. 


To climb the crag and top the towering hill 


THE FINDER FOUND 


Will you, sometime, who have sought so long, and seek 
Still in the slowly darkening searching-ground, 
Catch sight some ordinary month or week 

Of that rare prize you hardly thought you sought— 
The gatherer gathered and the finder found, 

The buyer who would buy all himself well bought— 
And perch in pride in the buyer’s hand, at home, 
And there, the prize, in freedom rest and roam? 


Edwin Muir 
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NEW TRENDS IN SOVIET RUSSIAN POETRY ie 

i 

5 bn GREAT Russian poets of the pre-revolutionary years, to 
the revolution itself and the brief period of transition which ist 
followed it, were Alexander Blok, Sergei Essenin, Vladimir ex 
Maiakovsky and Boris Pasternak. Our knowledge of sovietic pl 
poetry, in the West, is almost exclusively limited to the work th 
of these four; yet they were all mature artists before the revo- | ac 
lution began. Blok died in 1921, Essenin in 1925, Maiakovsky | ce 
in 1930; Pasternak alone, of these whom Russians already con- w 


sider classics, is still alive. In a way, too, they are already out- 
moded, Maiakovsky perhaps more than the other two who died | 
before him. Their poetry bears the mark of a concluded era | 
which prepared the revolution, achieved it and then had to | 
adjust itself to mew conditions. Is there already a truly post- a 
revolutionary poetry in Russia, any literature which has been h 
entirely conditioned and formed by the new order? f 
Among more recent Soviet poets none can be compared to | 


the four great poets of the preceding generation. Poetry, in 
Russia, has either tended to stress its unpoetic elements and con- ( 
tents or to develop vaster and more all-embracing literary forms; | t 


the lyric has thus been abandoned in favor of the versified novel 
(Kirsanov, Selvinsky), the folkloristic allegory, legend or fairy- 
tale (Tvardovsky, Svetlov), or the verse-drama (Selvinsky 
The legendary allegory or fairy-tale, of course, preserves the most 
obviously lyrical character. Yet lyricism, which was so typical | 
of Russian literature of all times, has lost ground in the past 
fifteen years. Feeling and thought are now more often expressed | 
in neo-realistic novels. 

The development of Soviet literature falls, as we see it today, 
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in three distinct periods. First, the period of destruction, an 
immediate emanation of the revolution itself; then the return 
towards the reality of experience, during the first years of social- 
ist reconstruction; finally, a search for synthetic neo-realism, 
expressing utopian tendencies, as a revolt against the earlier 
photographic realism, which had proved unsatisfactory. This 
third period represents an attempt to combine synthetically the 
achievements of the two earlier periods. If this attempt suc- 
ceeds, it will prove that literature, although subjected to rigidly 
unartistic or antiartistic principles, is still necessary enough, to 
Russian life and life in any community, to survive even the 
most unfavorable disciplines. 

The first period, of destruction of old forms, social or artistic, 
and of great hope for the immediate birth of a completely new 
and better order, was a great age of poetry, enthusiastically 
hopeful songs, revolutionary drunkenness and eccentricity, uto- 
pian slogans, epically conceived programs. While the novel 
lost all its flesh and blood, the lyric, anarchic or programmatic, 
rose to unprecedented heights. There were suddenly hundreds 
of poets; but Blok, Essenin, Maiakovsky and Pasternak illustrate 
the most important tendencies of this turbulent age. 

Blok, the symbolist, subtle representative of the old “intelli- 
gentsia,” poet of undertones, the delicate reactions and impres- 
sions of a supersensitive and almost bodiless soul, was over- 
whelmed by the Revolution and broken by it. Yet his great 
poem, The Twelve, is certainly the most powerful poetic expres- 
sion of the Revolution itself. His conception of the event was 
anarchic and romantic: he saw only the destruction of the old 
order and proclaimed its necessity. 

Essenin, blue-eyed peasant poet, also saw this destruction. 
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But he always felt that this was his element, since it brought ca 
hope to the peasants. Whether or not the ruin of his hope in 
was the cause of his suicide need not be discussed here. In his cc 
time, Essenin was the most lyrical of all, because he could express er 
himself only lyrically. He neither created a school nor did he A 
belong to one; but all the peasant poets of today are his fol- 7” 
lowers, though they never rise to his heights. e 
Maiakovsky, the hero, the antithesis of Blok and Essenin, li 
created endless slogans for the Revolution, expanded his tre- 
mendous ego beyond all possible limits. He preached the future t 
order and thought he was being active in its construction. t 
Pasternak is the poet of the old “intelligentsia” who has sur- i 
vived the Revolution and adapted himself to the new order. . 
Thoroughly Western, he belongs, in spite of the undeniable é 
influence of the Revolution on his emotional outlook and his | ! 
work, to the history of modern European poetry, such as it has | 


been since 1900. He is, in many respects, closer to Rilke than 
to many of his colleagues in Soviet Russia. 

A rapid sociological analysis of contemporary Russian poetry 
reveals three distinct groups, very exactly determined: the so- 
called proletarian poets, the “poputciki” or fellow-travelers, the 
bourgeois poets. The largest of these is the proletarian group, 
whose general attitude is characterized by a lack of any ultimate 
problems since, to the orthodox, the Revolution has solved all 
problems, artistic as well as sociological. These poets are in- 
variably and monotonously enthusiastic about everything that | 
is being accomplished in the most perfect of all worlds. Kirilov, | 
Alexandrovsky, Kasin, the oldest of this group, and also a whole 
army of younger poets, all have their ideological roots, of course 
in the first period of action and enthusiasm. But how long | 
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can one live on this? Too much cheap accordion-music, whether 
in village or in factory-yard, and too little human reality, have 
come of it. Human reality cannot be expressed in basic lyrical 
emotions, those of a cloudless, shadowless and problemless world. 
All the too-happy love-lyrics of the proletarian school are dull. 
The poetry of the village and of the factory has all faded away, 
except when it has remained purely lyrical and faithful to old 
literary forms. 

Indeed, the reality of life, in Soviet Russia, has been proved 
to be more complex than the proletarian poets would lead us 
to believe. We find an adequate reflection of this complexity 
in the very interesting development of the neo-realistic novel. 
Still, there was talent among the proletarians. The most inter- 
esting of them is probably Alexander Tvardovsky, a peasant who 
represents some new tendencies, simple and lyrical, with a new 
simplicity, that of folklore. A true poet, he cannot remain 
unproblematic. He is the poet of the collective farm; his major 
work, a sort of allegorical legend developed as an epic, The Land 
Muravia (1937), shows the conflict between two generations 
of peasants, the old man still dreaming of his own piece of land 
and the new generation which is born to live and work in the 
Kolhoz. In spite of its fairy-tale form! and ready-made happy 
ending, when the naive dreamer and individualist finds his way 
to the kolhoz, Tvardovsky’s poem reveals a great feeling for 
the reality of the Russian peasant’s life. Creating with love 
and tenderness his “mujitok” Morgunok, the poet yet sees him 
without false sentimentality, idealizing not the individual but 


‘Harmonica, a Soviet movie shown in this country some five years ago, 
illustrates well how fairy-tale, the legend and the folklore allegory, in 


i 


another artistic medium, have been adapted to serve the new Soviet order. 
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his unconscious, overwhelming, humanly beautiful and humble dis 
love of work. When Tvardovsky describes the century-old and cri 
unaltered toil of the peasant, he is at his best; also where, the 
through the unfalsified naiveté of Morgunok, the dreamer seek- gra 
ing his humble peasant paradise of Muravia, he sees nature. is 
The earth, endless yet limited, warm and black, “crumbling like “b 
a piece of cake, is the true hero of The Land Muravia. ha 
Without his love of the earth and of the Russian soil, Mor- the 
gunok would not exist, just as he would not be himself with- wi 
out his passionate devotion to his gray horse. an 
The earth, Pi 
She runs and runs kr 
A thousand miles ahead; 
The skylark trembles over her al 
And sings of her. be 
The earth, ; 
More beautiful and more to see, in 


She lays around; 
There is no happiness more great 


Than to live on her until you die. el 

The earth, re 

To the West and East } 

And North and South. . . : 

Morgunok wants to fall down and embrace her C 

But his arms are too short 

In this Russian Whitmanism, derived to a great extent from i 

Tolstoi, one discovers the taste and the color, the very pattern , 

of the new and strong patriotism which has been developed in : 

literature by the proletarian school. As a whole, it is a new . 

trend in Russian literature, and Tvardovsky expresses it in his | , 
poetry. 
| 


The second group, and the most important, is that of the fel- 
low-travelers, who do not create a bridge between two extreme 
groups, proletarian and bourgeois, but are rather very eager t 
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disconnect themselves from the bourgeois group. Oceans of 
criticism have been devoted to the fellow-travelers, first to define 
the term, then to place poets in this category and thereby de- 
grade them. From the orthodox point of view, “fellow-traveler” 
is not a compliment, though it is, of course, much better than 
“bourgeois.” The latter, the “bourgeois” writers of Soviet Russia, 
have also been called the “internal emigration.” Spiritually, 
they are closely related to the actual émigrés of Paris and else- 
where, the intelligentsia of the old order. Achmatova, Belij, 
and Brusov are poets of the Soviet bourgeois school, Zamjatin, 
Pilniak, Sergeev-Zensky and Ehrenburg its prose-writers. They 
know how to write and, of course, the post-revolutionary poets 
and prose-writers have learned much from them. But they 
belong to the past, whether alive or dead, whether abroad or 
in Russia. 

A new and different intelligentsia is that of the fellow-trav- 
elers, who are all much younger and belong to the bespectacled, 
respectable and sensible élite, but one which was formed anew 
during and after the Revolution. With all good will and sin- 
cerity, they try to keep up with change. All of them would be 
glad to forget their personal problems, which persecute them 
constantly like Furies, but this is beyond their power. To a 
certain extent they are outcasts, because usually they are not 
children of peasants or workers and especially because they are 
still individualists; they have spiritual problems and try to solve 
them. Their chief problem is not new: the relationship of 
individual to society. Of course the most interesting writers in 
Soviet Russia are the fellow-travelers; the greatest among them 
are Leonid Leonov, a prose-writer, and Ilja Selvinsky, the poet. 


Selvinsky’s effort at construction are very similar to neo- 
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realist prose. In him, poetry and prose join in a common search 
for new outlets and means of expression. His poetry achieves 
something vaster than mere chamber-music. He began to write 
in the early twenties, in the Bohemian style of the cabarets and 
of Essenin. But he was a dreamer and his first important book, 
very much discussed, was Uljalaevtschina (1927), which he 
calls an epic. Komandarm 2 (1930), Pushtorg (1931), Pacific 
Ocean Verses (1934), Pao-Pao (1932), Lyrics (1939), followed 
in rapid succession. His latest work is an interesting verse- 
tragedy, Knight John (1939). He is the chief representative 
of constructivism, a school whose theoretician is K. Zelinsky, 
the only one of the many schools of literature which has survived 
without merging again with the undying proletarian school— 
from which everything springs, in Russia, and to which every- 
thing returns. Constructivism has survived while the imagists, 
the acmeists, and even the futurists faded away. Its theory, 
retical nonsense of other schools; but the constructivists happen to 
include some talented poets, Selvinsky, Bagritzky and Lugovskoi, 
and their practical effort, based on a few fundamental theoreti- 
cal declarations, has managed to be truly constructive while the 
theory itself has been as delirious as that of other schools which 
have not survived. 

As a poetical movement, constructivism springs from futur- 
ism, but has since found a way back to reality. Together with 
the futurists, the constructivists fought the bloodless poetical 
sentiment which was the legacy of Russian symbolism; later, 
turning against futurism too, they fought the latter's empty 
slogans, abstract and anthropomorphic cosmic tendencies, 
doomed to remain empty. The theory of constructivism has 
not been victorious, but Selvinsky as a poet has succeeded. The 
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central idea of constructivism is that all means of expression 
and description, in poetry, should be concentrated around the 
theme of the poem and notions determined by the theme. The 
poem’s content must remain dominant: a dictatorship of content 
is proclaimed, and the poem’s theme must be developed and 
constructed out of its basic meaning and sense. It is an anti- 
futuristic and anti-formalistic reaffirmation of the contents of 
poetry. Anti-lyrical, on the one hand, and anti-utilitarian or 
anti-futuristic on the other (the futurists had stressed the utili- 
tarian purpose of poetry, developing a sort of Gebrauchsdichtung 
very similar to the utilitarian poetry and music and painting of 
certain leftist groups, in the West, in recent years), the con- 
structivists are still not anti-aesthetic. Their art tends towards 
a new kind of naturalism, where the sense is basic, not the 
sound. One of their chief themes is the part which the intelli- 
gentsia has played in the Revolution and in the reconstruction; 
their poetry is that of socialist reconstruction, seen through 
the eyes of an intellectual. The theme of Selvinsky’s Koman- 
darm 2 is “the intellectual in the civil war”; that of his Push- 
torg is “the intellectual in the socialist period of reconstruction.” 

Setting aside all theory, one yet feels that Selvinsky, in his 
mature period, is neither lyrical nor poetic in the ordinary sense. 
His style is very close to the synthetic realism of the new 
Russian novel; he brings the techniques of prose to poetry, yet 
writes clear, precise and very original verse. He is primarily 
a naturalist, madly in love with life; like Zola, he does not 
hesitate to describe scenes of incredible cruelty, as in his Ulja- 


laevtschina. But his love of life, of colors, tastes and pleasures, 





his passion for things, which he enjoys without ever idealizing 
them, make him a true poet. And his cultural attitude is defi- 
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nitely Western, comparable only, in the Russia of today, to | acter: 


that of Pasternak (Uljalaevtschina contains some witty specu- | escap 
lations on modern European art), which prevents Selvinsky | deve 
from ever appearing uncouth and gives him a sense of meas quisi 
ure, one of his most outstanding qualities. This sense, which Ki 


never abandons him even in his utopian visions of a rationalized | Jow-t 
and objective world of things—a new world to come—stamps | tries 





him inevitably as one of the fellow-travelers who see the Revo- | becat 
lution and its aftermath with the eyes of an intellectual. majo 

Selvinsky always tends towards large forms; he is no lyrical | Pjggi; 
poet, but he is probably the best of the post-revolutionary poets. | be h 
His love of composition, of planned purpose, of protocols and form 
development, drives him to attempt larger forms than are | does 
customary in contemporary poetry: the novel in verse (Ulja- still | 
laevtschina and Pushtorg) or even the tragedy (Komandarm 2 an e 
and Knight John). But Selvinsky has not been alone in this | the « 
task of breaking down the walls of routine and escaping from close 
the withered lyric. Everything of any interest in modern Rus- brus! 
sian poetry tends towards vaster formal conceptions: Tvardov- nomi 
sky's folkloristic fairy tale, The Land Muravia, the poems of | towa 
Michail Svetlov and Semjen Kirsanov. poet 

Svetlov is the most lyrical and tender of the younger prole- Cape 
tarian group, the best of the komsomol poets. He attracted | as T; 
attention with his powerful and extremely melodious serenade, In 
or ballad, Grenade. In 1939 he wrote a Fairy-tale for the chil- more 
dren's theater of Moscow; though written in prose, it is clearly on ¢ 
the work of a poet, a real fairy-tale, a dream of a far-off Siberia, | Russ 
so typical of the “frontier-literature” of modern Russia. It is a tend; 
legend of the undiscovered gold in the East, of the heroic people | diffe: 
who “go East” to combat gigantic obstacles. All the char- ward 
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© | acters are heroic and lovable; the poet makes them live and 
1- escapes all ridicule by always observing them with tender and 
Y | clever irony. The songs, between the acts of prose, are ex- 
S 


quisitely simple. 


h Kirsanov is Svetlov’s antithesis, not only because he is a fel- 
d low-traveler (though only by origin, and though he somehow 
S | tries to avoid the typical problems of this group) but also 
)- | because he is the most talented pupil of Maiakovsky. Kirsanov’s 


major work, until now, is a loud and enthusiastic symphony, 





al Piatiletka (1931), on the theme of the Five-year Plan. It is to 
Ss. be hoped that Kirsanov will eventually outgrow Maiakovsky’s 
d | formalism; if he does not, little of his poetry will survive. He 
fe | does not possess the tremendous ego of his master, which is 
a- still the source of all that yet lives in Maiakovsky’s poetry. To 
‘ 


2 an enthusiastic follower of the great poet of the Revolution, 


is | the door to reality, which lacks extreme pathos, must remain 
m | closed. In Piatiletka, Kirsanov draws, with purposefully gigantic 
S- brush-strokes, the purely technical reconstruction of Russian eco- 
v- nomic life, on the whole a very cold world where the trend 
of towards vaster forms is a failure. But Kirsanov is a talented 
poet whose two collections of verse, Out of Books (1934) and 
e- Cape of Good Hope (1938), contain some good poems, such 
ad as The Bullfight and Your Poem. 
S In the literature of post-revolutionary Russia, the novel is far 
1. more important and significant than poetry. Selvinsky remains 
ly on the frontier which separates these two literary forms. All 
a, Russian poetry which claims to be more than chamber-music 
a tends away from lyrical form towards something vaster and 
le | different, towards folkloristic legend, fairy-tale and fable, to- 


wards the epic, the historical drama. The influence and im- 
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portance of the folkloristic poetry of Russia’s many linguistic 
minorities, whose national literatures have all experienced a great 
renaissance in the past twenty years are felt in all literature 
which is written in Russian. The influence of the Caucasus, of 
Georgian and Armenian literatures, is particularly worthy of 
study. Yet Russian poetry, on the whole, today presents less 
formal and intellectual complexity than, say, contemporary 
American poetry. For the Russian poet, who believes firmly 
in the new order (the best poets, however, do not necessarily 
all believe in it), there are fewer problems than for us; and 
we derive much of our complexity, whether formal, intellectual 
or emotional, from our inability to solve our problems in any 


simpler way. ; 
Vera Sandomirsky 


REVIEWS 


STORY OF AN ARKANSAS POET 


South Star, by John Gould Fletcher. Macmillan. 

14 HAT he chiefly objected to, in my verses, was their 
not infrequent descent into what he called the ‘obvious’” 

—is the way John Gould Fletcher in his autobiography remem- 


bers Ezra Pound's reaction to his first poetry manuscript thirty | 


years ago in London. Some lines which Pound labeled obvious 
Fletcher then regarded, and still regards, as among his most 
successful, and refused to revise. Allowing for unorthodoxies 
in Pound’s standards of obviousness, and granting that his advice 
to fellow-poets has not always done them good, readers of 
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Story of an Arkansas Poet 


Fletcher, especially in recent years, are bound to regret that he 
has been so unreceptive to criticism of this sort. 

Pound would still be right: obviousness remains central in the 
inadequacy of Fletcher’s expression. It used to be less oppressive 
when he was allied with the Imagists. Imagism demanded 
concern with how things were said—though not as complete 
and focused a concern as Eliot desired—and elicited primarily 





the descriptive talents of a poet—Fletcher’s only undoubted tal- 
ents. He has always been able to paint scene and ingeniously 
fit scene to mood. 

But in recent lyrics he has become a thoughtful poet, unwill- 
ing to stop with depiction of landscapes and people and their 
effect upon his emotional turns. Every picture must now have 
commentary, over-explicit in content and wording—a prac- 
tice which betrayed so much nineteenth-century verse (my favo- 
rite denizen of the resulting chamber of horrors being Words- 
worth’s “Happy, happy Liver,/With a soul as strong as a moun- 
tain river/Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver,/Joy and 
jollity be with us both!”) And Fletcher's increasing didac- 
ticism has been accompanied by loss of interest in metrics and 
language. One wonders what Pound would, or could, say of a 
poem beginning 

To an unfamiliar house once more these feet have wandered, 
That set forth on the road so many years gone by. 


And once again as stranger have I pondered 
On the serene blue depths of an unfamiliar sky. 


Eyes opened by such meditative passages, the reader begins to 
examine the pictorial passages more critically. Even when the 
subject is attractive, as a whole or in its details, and is sensitively 
approached, it is buried in banal, verbose, archaic English, in 
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tired metaphors, in inept rhyming. Poetry could be made of 
lines like these: 
Th 
Close by the door there hung a long lean scythe , 
Which, ere lawn-mowers came, was oft in play 
Round the tree roots when summer heat and dew me 
. c 
Contended in the grass. 
. . . anc 
More than half of South Star is taken up with what Fletcher lif 
" ” . . ire 
calls “echoes” of Arkansas and farther South: lyrics about live- 
° ° scrt 
oak and dogwood and redhaw and magnolia, fireflies and Ozark bef 
° P . : e 
thunderstorms, his father’s watch and his grandfather's grave. 
° ee Cz 
They seem more like echoes of echoes, rarely accomplishing P 
see ‘ : ; s sca 
more than vague irritation of the eardrum before dissolving in ; 
. , the 
air. 
C ‘ anc 
They are preceded, however, by a fifty-page poetic his- 
: a ; } > 1S 
tory of Arkansas which makes a definite and sometimes pleas- 
. . . wa 
ant noise. The first of its four episodes recounts the story of the 
. : ' 2 : wil 
white discoverer of the state, the sixteenth-century Spaniard 
ee : To , g1 
De Soto, who came up the Mississippi hunting gold. It is a : 
‘ ' ‘hidie : Ais an 
kind of small-scale Conquistador, picturesque, dramatic, metrically 
varied, less expansive than is customary with the author. Since 
col 
he reserves Book IV for a listless lecture about Arkansas facing | 
. . . . ‘ | ) 
the future, he has to travel perilously fast in the two intervening | Pe 
s , . the 
books. He displays the French explorers who came down the 
° . . 9 
river with better motives than De Soto’s; the robust, lawless early “ 
: : , , ’ shi 
settlers; the creation of the bowie-knife; Colonel Rector’s spree | 
é sane Cat 
to New Orleans with a chartered steamboat; the Civil War; 
an p We 
the carpet-baggers—all more excitingly and poetically than does ” 
. . . i : 01 
the second volume of the Britannica. If he had taken the pains th 
. . . . . . 
—in planning and in phrasing—with his whole Story of Arkansas - 
. \ 








that he took with Book I, a far different report of it might fil 
be made. 


Kerker Quinn 
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OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 


The Listening Landscape, by Marya Zaturenska. Macmillan. 

As its title suggests, this is pastoral poetry, and it is so not 
merely by virtue of the fact that it speaks chiefly of rural scenes 
and pleasances, but also because it presupposes a shepherded 
life, far from the shrilling of train or factory whistles and the 
scream of air-raid sirens. The security of the young child's world 
before our era, a world gay with legend and large with myth, the 
peace of the countryside, the bright seclusion of a painted land- 
scape, the charmed circle built by eighteenth century music, 
these are the themes which capture Miss Zaturenska’s attention 
and determine the quality of her verse. To dip into her book 
is to deny Heraclitus’s doctrine, and to have the sensation of 
wading in a backward-flowing stream. It is to escape, not 
without a haunted sense of grim urgencies lef: behind, into the 
“green summer” and the “peacock time” of which she tells us, 
and which enchant us by their very remoteness. 

The poet’s ability to take us with her into that delightful 
country lies largely in her gift of melody. Few of her contem- 
poraries match, and yet fewer excel her in sheer lyricism. By 
the skillful manipulation of closed and open vowels, the em- 
ployment of liquid syllables, the clever management of pauses 
she conveys the atmosphere of those imaginary gardens. We 
catch the fragrance of the bloomy fruits, we taste the clear cold 
waters, we are stroked by the soft airs. She pipes, and we fol- 
low, over the hills and far away, delighted by the landscapes 
through which we pass, by the ease of our motions, by the im- 
mense promise of the journey. That promise is not quite ful- 
filled. Miss Zaturenska is apt to rely upon the purely musical 
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value of her phrases, and to handle her symbols, like her gram- 
mar, imprecisely, with the result that she fails to give us the 
true measure of the heights and depths towards which she beck- 
ons. Occasionally she offers a doubtful confusion of images 
which defeat rather than support one another. She has, too, a 
trick of piling up abstractions: “Memory, desire, disaster, love 
and the aspiring pain,” “candor and joy and innocence,” “vio- 
lence and suspense And memory, passion, conflict,” “agony, 
defeat, despair,” “warning, premonition and restraint, Accept- 
ance, resignation,” “chance, War, ruin, misery,’ which becomes 
somewhat irritating. Yet the sense of a charmed tranquility, 
the feeling that larger views are about to open before us, these 
remain. 

Miss Zaturenska is not unaware of the world from which she 
is escaping. The mood that governs the book is a nostalgic 
one. There are recurring symbols of evil, of pain and terror. 
The False Summer is an acknowledgment of the danger of flight 
into the past, the risk we run when we listen to the siren voice 
of Amaryllis in the shade: “The angel music from a demon’s 
throat” that draws us “further from home till we stand on the 
enemy street.” Century of Athletes, significantly dedicated to 
Franz Kafka, rehearses the errors and the cruelties of our time, 
even while it seeks to recall to us those enduring values the 
time denies. The Unsepulchred is a poem about the first World 
War, written in the lurid light of the second. Envoy to Aurora 
shows us “the guns That speak a harsher language to the sky.” 
It is noteworthy, however, that, with the exception of the first- 
named, these are the less successful pieces. The classical allu- 
sions in the poem addressed to Kafka, for example, have an 
enfeebling effect, and the last stanza is musical but muddled. 
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Over the Hills and Far Away 


The imagery in Envoy to Aurora is unnecessarily ambiguous. 
In the second stanza the poet says that “the flowers In twisted 
garlands fall upon the guns.” In the fifth stanza she speaks of 
“angelic voices . . Whose words are canons hidden among 
flowers,” and the reader, remembering the guns, cannot help 
wondering whether this is a misprint for “cannons,” however 
tight the religious and musical reference seems to be. The best 
poems are those in which Miss Zaturenska relinquishes herself 
wholly to “a porcelain world,” like that of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, or those in which she glances obliquely toward the 
iron laws that can shatter its loveliness, without seeking to make 
too much of her allegory. One of the finest lyrics in the volume 
is The Opening Book, in which the references to the beauties 
discoverable in the old book of nature are alive and concrete, 
but those to the evils for which one seeks solace there are large 
and vague: 


Uneasy mind, unloving, trouble-stained, 

For you the primitive air so fresh and wild, 

Is turned to stormy mist, the light profaned, 

The moon peers like a lost and lonely child 

Only the quiet mind, the senses chilled 

By grief so oid, it has no hope, no need, 

Draws strength from nature and is healed, fulfilled, 
In meditation are the senses freed 


Then the great page is opened with relief- 











Subtle, clear and sharp, each flower is seen, 
Exquisite grow the trembling of a leaf 
The silky air, the tree’s awakening greer 
The grassblade’s thin precision, velvet fine, 


The dewed thick dusty moss, the flowing look 
Of water, hill sky, their delicate line 

rp es, : . 

Like newfound lyrics in an ancient book 





Such poems this offer the refreshment they describe, take 


us into the meadows from which we have been too long exiled, 
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and leave us, who in a harsh world draw our breath in pain, 


grateful for their unwonted music, clarity and grace. pr 
Babette Deutsch su 


DE IMITATIONE 


The End of a Decade, by Harry Brown. New Directions 
Shadow on the Sun, by Robert Friend. Decker. 
The Metaphor in the Jungle, by Parker Tyler. Decker. 

In several recent surprise attacks on poetry, critics, publishers, 
and himself, the writer Harry Brown inadvertently drew atten- | 
tion to the abuse of the word “influence” and to the elementary \. 
question of originality. These articles, though only half-serious, se 
offer a convenient explanation of the influences in Brown’s own | “ 
work and in that of Robert Friend; for without in any case dis- - 
tinguishing between true and false imitation they nevertheless 
approve the idea that something can be assimilated from some- 
body and reproduced without counterfeiting. There are many 
young poets whose unnatural fear of having a master is matched 
by their confusion as to what is and what is not pastiche. | 

On the whole it is legitimate for poets to imitate what is | ( 
true of the language in general or experience in general at any 
given time—poetry progresses through the “discoveries” of cer- F 
tain perspicacious authors of what is new in language and experi- tt 
ence—but it is objectionable for the poet to invade the private a 
vocabulary and experience of some one else. Auden, for in- | 
stance, adopted the aims of Hopkins’ versification without taking | 
over the versification itself. An example of false imitation is | 
the same poet’s use of assonance, which in his case, however, 
usually involves a conscious parody. 
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De Imitatione 


From Auden Brown appropriates the following “objectionable” 
practices: (1) the use of an English accent, emphasized by words 
such as “pram,” “cinema,” “siz,” and idioms and speech manner- 
isms uncommon to American. 

Went up walking in the park, every bench was full, 

Went along the ocean like a lonely gull, 

Went into the country, the trees were full of song, 

But the atmosphere was heavy and I didn’t stay long. 

Went upon a boat trip, a card was on my berth, 

Saying, “Better sever your connection with the earth. 

There's no use in standing around 

To wait for a wound.” 
(2) the use of certain words which the English poet has spe- 
cialized (“creature,’ “Lear,” “animal,” “wound”) and certain 
tricks of syntax and grammar, and certain figures of speech which 
are completely personal. 

And I thought, “These creatures are the secure of God. 


Safety lies in the actual; the potential and the dream 
Are dangerous engines. Only the animals 


Are honest and precise, only a man 
Would mold ideas and myths into battalions 
And, like the giants, war against all Love.” 
(3) certain forms of prosody which in the original are impor- 
tant habits but which in the copy are no better than affectations. 
For example, “and” as the rhetorical conjunction. In Auden 
the use of this connective in the first position in the verse amounts 
almost to a speech defect. To lisp because the King lisps is 
very loyal but not very original. 
From Berlin to Singapore 
Armies wait upon the war, 


And old women whisper prayers, 
And hyenas leave their lairs. 


Otherwise he profits by such general discoveries as (1) the 
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use of the gory funny ballad and the highbrow blues song and 
(2) an interest in Ovid. It is not stretching the point to say 
that Brown recognizes Auden’s sanction of the “rediscovery of 
romantic love.” 


Though the rivers be flooded and the passes guarded, 

And the countries rough and the inhabitants evil, 

And grinning death running beside me, and cruel war, 

I shall, though it be at the end of earth or heaven, 

Come where you are. 
In this last group are some individual poems and verses whose 

standard of excellence is as high as anything published in the 
last year, and these, Love Song, The Elfin Lover, The Appeal, 


Letter to a Lady, though in the minority, show the unmistakable 
freedom of expression of the poet on his own. 


Shadow on the Sun, by Robert Friend, is more within its rights 
as original poetry than Brown’s work, and yet it is something 
of a posthumous awakening of the Spender of 1935. It is im- 
portant that certain poems be written at a certain time and not 
after—their longevity and their force depends somewhat on the 
date of birth. (Thus nearly all poems written today about the 
horror of war are pinchbeck and show a lack of sensitivity about 
horror.) Friend employs the clipped syntax of our day and the 
rhetorical question, both general property but both unfortunately 
identified with Auden and Spender. The word “history,” which 
Auden has battered into a useless abstraction, also appears. “Com- 
fortable in plush, he is not happy,” “Let cities fall under the 
bombs of war,” “Did you dream it too: the sleeping tropical 
island,” “the factory overgrown with grass’—these are beliefs 
and notions which Auden himself has abandoned and repudiated 
but which nevertheless belong to the poetry of our time 
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De Imitatione 


In a single stanza of Tyler's The Poet Is Dead one can dis- 
cover Browning, Marianne Moore, Terence Heywood, and W. C. 
Williams: 

And so write his history. 
Windowed behind him, geometrical, 


Is the world he died for: a brilliant detail 


Of his vast mystery. 
To describe was enough, then terror of 
Rejection slips: No to “Who Am I?,” yes to “I fail.” 
—and elsewhere Stein, Pound, Eliot, Lawrence, and Joyce. And 
yet this poet is inventive in the most exciting sense of the word. 
In part this is the result of that disciplined looseness of mind 


which makes “thought’s dictation” possible. In Breton’s phrase, 


Tyler “takes the trouble to PRACTISE poetry,” but in so doing 
he sometimes falls short of producing it. The vice of his tech- 
nique (and it is still attractive) lies in the mobility of the visual 
ideas and in the belief that nothing is inorganic. Thus Tyler's 
words may engage each other in funny or deadly serious man- 
euvers and here and there, as in Cummings, go completely out 
of the realm of print. In The Erotics we are reminded that 
language is sometimes at its best seen upside down: 

“I take thee” is given grown in a blurring of kiss, ended 

In a brick of beauty, severed in a rose of bed: O 
Again there is a bit of Cummings’ charming baby talk. “We 
must not be in an Eliot-hurry.” 

The poem The Metaphor in The Jungle celebrates the fact 

that Tyler exists in a jungle and that 


the metaphor 
Averts the fang of the poet and 
Jubilates and is futile and free 
The language being mouthy and swift at the same time gives 
the impression of mumbling. 


Karl J. Shapiro 
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MUSE IN MICHIGAN 


New Michigan Verse, edited by Carl Edwin Burklund. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press. 

Of the 113 pages of this anthology, perhaps a dozen slow 
one up for a careful look and a re-reading: not a bad average 
of the incidence of poetry in verse. But if it sounds meager, 
then let me say that the merit of the book is larger than the total 
occurrence of what seems to me to be the genuine poetry. 

We have, of course, a plague of State and even continental 
anthologies let loose by publishers whose aim is bulk and con- 
sequent author-sale, not quality and representative selection. And 
now and then some native anthologist prepares a State collec- 
tion which seeks to gather only verse that names and uses the 
local scenes: a dull specialty. Mr. Burklund’s book has the 
virtue of a critical standard applied conscientiously to the work 
of living poets who were born or have lived a good while in 
Michigan. Even that application of State boundaries to poetry 
must always be arbitrary treatment, yet justifiable in the interest 
of locality and regionalism in art so long as a reasonable amount 
of mature work can be found; and New Michigan Verse is a 
model of its kind. 

In little, it is—except for no great preoccupation with social 
problems—a sample case of modern verse. Almost everywhere 
the poems are well made, minor reflections of personality and 
landscape. In the poems of Theodore Roethke this particular 
skill sometimes reaches the present fashion of the exercise frozen 
into paralysis. In the work of such conscious artists as David 
Cornel DeJong, John Malcolm Brinnin and John Nerber there 
may too be touches of seifconsciousness, but in their poems fresh 
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Muse in Michigan 


intentions work actively upon the poetic forms and make their 
pages sound with the report of the genuine thing. 
W. T. Scott 


POETRY ON RECORDS 


Robinson Jeffers, Oliver St. John Gogarty, Robert Hillyer, George 
Barker, John Gould Fletcher, John Holmes, Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. Harvard Film Service, 

This review is entirely concerned with some of the poets’ 
records which are being issued so abundantly in the Harvard 
Vocarium series. The batch of seven poets to be considered in 
this issue includes three Pulitzer Prize winners (Hillyer, Fletcher, 
Coffin), one man whose adherents have often clamored that the 
Prize should be his (Jeffers), a “comer” (Holmes), an English- 
man and an Irishman now living here (Barker and Gogarty). 
There is not space to designate which poems appear on which 
records (these are all 12” discs), but a detailed list is obtain- 
able from the Harvard Film Service, Cambridge, Mass. 

Robert Hillyer has a fairly long poetic career to draw from: 
the poems on his three records range from traditional lyrics 
and allegory and the semi-humorous lament of the old cow 
in Moo to the mature, grave sonnets of In Time of Mistrust, 
which poetically link the Munich calamity with the coexistent 
New England storm. Hillyer’s readings, disciplined and delib- 
erate, match the technical proficiency of the poems, and the 
emphatic caesurae illustrate his announced theories: he believes 
that “all lines in English verse, more than one foot in length, 
divide into two equal time units,” and that a reader “should 
observe all pauses extravagantly.” 
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George Barker has made a single record of his Munich Elegy if 
No. 1 and four of his sonnets. His quiet reading is in contrast of 
to the violent surrealism of his imagery, which is sometimes too re 
tormented but often grimly effective, as in the green horror- th 


images of the sea in the sonnets to the drowned young sailors— fi 
sonnets vocally compelling because the toned-down reading fr 
has the force of powerful understatement. 3} 


John Gould Fletcher’s record (Harvard will soon release an- 





other by him) presents his poem Clipper Ships: the first side h 
is far more effective than the second, which is a generalized and | h 
rather novelese account of ships and men. The first part is better | ( 


poetically and vocally, as Fletcher's hasty, excited reading sug- 
gests the crowded movement of departing ships; Fletcher even 
breaks into song for the chanteys. e 


John Holmes’s three records offer the work of a young poet 


stemming from tradition who confronts modern problems in a 
distinctly modern way. Most of the poems he reads here show 
the development of a frame of mind—Address to the Living, 
Map of My Country, Evening Meal in the 20th Century and the 
others fit together organically; there are excellent lyric pas- \ 
sages shot through with thought, and there is a consistent per- s 
sonal strain that is reflected in the unartificial—yet not unrhyth- li 
mic—urgency of the voice. It is to be hoped that Holmes will ’ 
also record some of the pleasing light verse from his Fair 
Warning. a 
r 
The three records by Robinson Jeffers will disappoint some e 


of his followers, for his reading lacks the expected power and 
range: his voice sounds as if it is bound to a tight throat, as 
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if it has to battle his jaws to get out. But there is power in some 
of the readings, though the monotony becomes grating if the 
records are played consecutively. Jeffers comes down hard on 
the r sounds but surprisingly has no flat-a sounds (he says gahs 
for gas, etc.). One disc is devoted entirely to a long reading 
from The Tower Beyond Tragedy; the other two have various 


short poems. 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s verse reading has been reviewed 
here before (October 1940); these five Harvard records make 
him the “most recorded” of all the self-reading living poets. 
Coffin is a popular reciter but an unskillful one: in the present 


series his best work, poetically as well as 





concrete objects concretely seen. The simple, 
experiences of Winter Milking and The Cry, with their sharp, 
homely New England touches, or a directly realized character 
like the womar who gives her name to the poem Roxiney Bood) 
are worth a good deal more than all of Coffin’s compositional 
and oral ventures into the fog of philosophy 

Oliver St. John Gogarty has made two records of his light 
verse: the Irish physician reads with an obvious beat, almost 
sing-song at times, and with a tendency to soar at the end of a 
line. There is a suggestion of brogue, there are biting Dublin 
r sounds, and occasionally Buck Mulligan’s original stumbles over 
a syllable. Gogarty’s tart epigrams, such as To Petronius Arbiter 
and To a Boon Companion are his most pleasing work on the 
records, together with the longer poem Leda, which reveals the 
mythological heroine as a simple lass who can call the swan 
nothing but “Goosey, Goosey Gander.” 

These records are all prepared under the editorship of Pro 
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fessor Fred C. Packard, Jr., of Harvard, and other poets in the Mr: 
series will be reviewed in POETRY; the most recent Harvard 0 
items are the exciting readings by Robert Speaight, the British thre 
star of Murder in the Cathedral, who reads Milton, Henry King, 10 
Donne, Blake, Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Herbert and Hopkins Mo 
—and reads them superbly. talk 
— Harry Thornton Moore feet 
bes 
vol 
obs 
NEWS NOTES 
say 
N THIS most violent year of the world’s history, Rabindranath Tagore Bu 
appropriately reminds us of himself by dying. He reminds us that ing 
his long life was spent in opposition to violence, that he never wavered 
in diagnosing our vaunted “progress” as an insidious disease. “What Na 
is it to me,” he said, “that I am fed, clothed and sheltered by a mil- / thi 
lion hands in all the ends of the earth, and informed of the world’s ; 
news by a million minds? What is it to me that I am speeded around 
the world in motors and steamers and trains, and through still larger 
domains in art and talk and books? ‘The point is, do these things mag- ref 
nify life or obliterate it? How shall I live in and through, by and the 
with, above and beyond, all these?” pul 
POETRY has always been very proud of the fact that it published | | 
Tagore’s poems for the first time in English. This was due to the alert- Co 
ness of Ezra Pound, who forwarded the MSS. from London. The first res 
selection appeared in December of 1912 and was followed by three Ar 
long groups in subsequent issues. Shortly afterwards came the London Gr 
edition of Gitanjali, with an introduction by W. B. Yeats, and then Ta 
the award of the Nobel Prize and the magnificent French translations Hz 
by André Gide. Tagore’s poetry was suddenly famous in every land. Lil 


Tagore was also one of POETRY’s earliest visitors. When the first leg 
poems were published, the editors assumed that the poet was in London of 
or India, but no sooner had the issue appeared than they received a M 
letter from Tagore’s son, a student in chemistry at the University of 
Illinois, informing them that his father was his guest in Urbana and 


would like some copies of the magazine. The editors promptly invited = 
the poet to visit Chicago but when he promptly accepted they found sae 
themselves in a predicament. The son and daughter-in-law had become po 
an element in the problem, and POETRY had no fund for entertainment Ce 
and could not afford the expense of a hotel. As on other occasions, "y 
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Mrs. William Vaughn Moody, wife of the poet, came to their rescue. 
She graciously received the three Hindus in her spacious old South Side 
mansion and entered into a lasting friendship with the poet during his 
three or four visits in that winter of 1912-3. Harriet Monroe recalls 
in her autobiography: 

“The Hendersons and I—and others—used to gather around Mrs. 
Moody’s hearth fire, listening to his chanting of his lyrics, or to his 
talk of Oriental creeds, which made us feel as if we were sitting at the 
feet of Buddha. His English was more perfect than ours, but we loved 
best to analyze the formal Bengali aan and rhymes as his high tenor 
voice sang them. And we were interested in his satirical-humorous 
observations of Western civilization, his surprise over its utter separa- 
tion of religion from life. He was bitter about the British subjection 
of his country. ‘India has been conquered more than once,’ he would 
say, ‘but when the conquest was over life would go on much as before. 
But this conquest is different; it is like a great steel hammer, crush- 
ing persistently the spirit of the people.’ 

. [He] questioned the modern organization of society, of the 
Nation, for selfish ends—for greed, whose weapon is violence. Some- 
thing in his quiet dignity made our overactivity seem absurd.” 


We are pleased to hear that Richard Beer-Hofmann, dean of German 
refugee-writers in America and a great friend of Rilke and Hoffmans- 
thal, has prepared an edition of his collected poems (in German) for 
publication in this country through Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


A full-length concert of poetry records was given recently at the 
College of the City of New York, with the voices of fourteen poets 
reading in the following order: Mark Van Doren, Leonora Speyer, 
Arthur Davison Ficke, Edgar Lee Masters, Ridgely Torrence, Arthur 
Guiterman, Genevieve Taggard, W. H. Auden, Robinson Jeffers, Allen 
Tate, Marianne Moore, Alfred Kreymborg, Richard Aldington and John 
Hall Wheelock. These records are part of the large Phonographic 
Library of Contemporary Poets which has been assembled at City Col- 
lege under the direction of Kimball Flaccus and Lyle Winter. A series 
of similar concerts has been held during the past year in the Harriet 
Monroe Library at the University of Chicago. 


In keeping with the current efforts to further cultural understanding 
among the nations of the Western Hemisphere, the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, New York City, announces a program of 
poetry awards. Three prizes will be given in each of the South and 
Central American countries, the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
“There is absolute freedom in the choice of subject,” writes Mr. Thomas 
J. Watson, president of the corporation, “though it is suggested, and 
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only suggested, that an interesting theme might be found in attempting the 
to express the spirit and aspirations of the poet's native land.” A jury ham 
of three will be selected in each country by an appropriate authority or Feu 
organization such as the minister of education or its academy of arts ts 
and letters. The amount of the prizes has not as yet been specified. 7 
The John Billings Fiske prize of $100, given annually at the Uni- She 
versity of Chicago, has been awarded to Marian Castleman for her poem j 
The Return. The judges were Percy H. Boyton, Gladys Campbell, and staf 
Judith S. Bond. Miss Castleman has contributed to POETRY as a to 
reviewer. ae 
The Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize at Harvard has been awarded to You 
William Abrahams, one of our recently accepted contributors, for his rece 
poem Self Portrait. R 
The Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer prize at Columbia University zine 
has been awarded to Ferdinand Helm, Jr., of Schenectady. Mr. Helm Ne 
is a graduate student and an English instructor in University Extension. | Jeu 
The annual poetry reading contest sponsored by the English Club of | bs 
the University of Newark for New Jersey high school students was again ey 
very successful this year. First three places were taken by Bernadine C. ) “ 
Testa, Victor Brenner Reed, and Marillyn L. Dembeck , 
The editors are trying to locate the avthor of an accepted poem en- lish 
titled Pursuét, beginning “The hunchback on the corner, with gum and Cal 
shoelaces.” The typescript of this poem, containing no name or address, lish 
was filed by mistake under the name of another poet, who informed . 
us of the error on receipt of proof. In writing to claim the poem, azir 
the author is asked to give some line or phrase in identification, as a | . 
precaution against cranks. Th, 
We regret a typographical error in the review of Here Only a Dove, etc. 
by Sister Maris Stella, on page 276 of the August issue, where the nov 
author’s name appeared as “Sister Stella Maris.” I 
For 
T' 
NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS ee 
I 
PAUL ENGLE, a native and resident of Iowa, is one of the best-known this 
American poets. He has contributed to POETRY since 1930 and hes @ [. 
published four books of poems, Worn Earth, American Song, Break | 
the Heart’s Anger, and Corn. A new book of his poems will be pub- ee 
lished this fall. He is a member of the University of Iowa faculty | ~ \ 
and lives on a farm at Stone City. whe 


EDWIN MUIR, the Scottish poet and critic, has been a frequent con- 7 
tributor to British and American periodicals. Among his books are KER 
Transition (poems), The Three Brothers (novel), The Structure of 
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the Novel, The Story and the Fable (autobiography), etc. He and his 
as wife, Willa Muir, are well known for their translations of Kafka and 




















i Feuchtwanger. He lives at St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 

EVE MERRIAM was born in Philadelphia in 1916, educated at Penn- 
+ sylvania and Columbia, and now lives in New York City. She has been 
i an advertising copywriter and has contributed to various magazines. 
at She appeared here for the first time in October 1940 
‘m JEREMY INGALLS, a native of Gloucester, Mass., is at present on the 
nd stat of Western College, Oxford, Ohio. She has contributed poems 
‘ to The New Republic, American Prefaces, etc., and will publish her 

| first book of poems, The Metaphysical Sword, in the Yale Series of 
to Younger Poets this fall. Her prose volume, A Book of Legends, was 
nis recently published by Harcourt, Brace. This is her first appearance. 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES, of New York City, contributes often to maga- 
ity zines and is the author of a recent translation of Lorca, The Poet in 
lm New York and Other Poems. A new book of his poems, Out of the 
on. Jewel, will be published by Scribner’s next spring. 
ee GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, one of the most distinguished contemporary 
in poets, is the author of many books of verse and prose and has con- 
C tributed to POETRY since 1920. A new book of her poems, Long View, 

‘ will be published by Harper next spring. 

CLIFFORD GESSLER has been a contributor since 1921 and has pub- 
ee lished several books of poems. He is on the staff of the Oakland, 
ne Calif., Tribune. His travel book, Pattern of Mexico, has just been pub- 
SS, lished by Appleton-Century 
ed JOSEPHINE JOHNSON, of Norfolk, Va., has published widely in mag- 
m, azines and is the author of a book of poems, The Unwilling Gypsy. 

a NELSON ALGREN, of Chicago, has contributed stories and poems to 

The New Republic, Story, The Southern Review, New Masses, POETRY, 
ve, etc., and is the author of a novel, Somebody in Boots. His second 
the | novel, White Hope, will be published by Harper next spring. 

BASIL BUNTING, the English poet, is now serving in the Royal Air 

Force 

ISRAEL SMITH lives in Jersey Shore, Pa. He has appeared twice be- 

fore here. 

BOB MILLER, a young Arkansas poet, makes his first appearance in 
wo this issue. A brochure of his poems was recently issued by the League 
has to Support Poetry 
PAR All but the first of this month’s prose contributors have appeared 
ub- j previously 
ty VERA SANDOMIRSKY was born in Russia and lived there until 1929, 

when her family moved to Brussels. She escaped last year, six hours 
on- | before the German invasion of Belgium, and is now living in Chicag 
are } KERKER QUINN is on the English faculty of the University of Illinois 
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and is one of the editors of the literary quarterly, Accent. BABETTE 
DEUTSCH, of New York, is a regular contributor of poems and criticism. 
Her most recent book is One Part Love. KARL J. SHAPIRO, the Balti- 
more poet, is serving in the Army at Camp Lee, Va. HARRY THORN- 
TON MOORE, our critic of records, is now teaching at Northwestern 
University. W. T. SCOTT is on the editorial staff of the Providence, 
R. 1, Journal. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Selected Poems, by John Wheelwright. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

Poems on Several Occasions, by Josephine Miles. New Directions. 

A Suite for France, by Clark Mills. Introduction by Ivan Goll. James 
A. Decker, Prairie City, Ill. 

A Book for Priscilla, by Nicholas Moore. The Epsilon Pamphlets, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Poems from the Fugitive, by Merrill Moore. Priv. ptd., Boston, Mass. 

Oriri, by Marie C. Stopes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Score for This Watch, by James Franklin Lewis. The Big Mountain 
Press & Alan Swallow, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Fools Fable, by Richard Lake. Alan Swallow, Albuquerque. 

Sonnets and Lyrics, by Winthrop Palmer. Falmouth Pub. House, Port- 
land, Me. 

Open Letter, by Katherine M. Forkin. Priv. ptd., Menasha, Wis. 

The Circling Beast, by John Hand. Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

War-blown, by Cosette Faust Newton. Kaleidograph Press, Dallas, Tex. 

The Legend of Tucumcari Mountain, by Stu Morrison. Priv. ptd., Tu- 
cumcari, N. M. 


ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE, AND A TRANSLATION: 


The Poetry of Flight, edited by Selden Rodman. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 

Reading Poems: An Introduction to Critical Study, by Wright Thomas 
and Stuart Gerry Brown. Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. C. 

The Journal of Albion Moonlight, by Kenneth Patchen. Published by 
the author, 81 Bleecker St., New York City 

Sophocles’ Oedtpus at Colonus, an English Version by Robert Fitzgerald. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW 


Selections from the Summer Issue: 
R. P. BLACKMUR: Twelve Poets 


RANDALL JARRELL, JOSEPHINE MILES, 
C. A. MILLSPAUGH: Poems 


EUDORA WELTY, PETER TAYLOR, 
JOHN ROGERS SHUMAN: Stories 


JOE HORRELL: Some Notes on Conversion in 
Poetry 


R. W. SHORT: The Tower beyond Tragedy 
[The poetry uf Robinson Jeffers] 






























VIEW, UNIVERSITY, LA. 


THE JOINT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER OF POETRY AND 
THE SOUTHERN REVIEW, AS ANNOUNCED IN 
THE MAY ISSUE OF POETRY, WILL REMAIN OPEN 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. UNDER THIS ARRANGE- 
MENT, ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THESE PUB- 
LICATIONS, REGULARLY $3.00 EACH, MAY BE 
HAD FOR $4.50 FOR THE TWO. ADDRESS SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO POETRY: 232 EAST ERIE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL., oR TO THE SOUTHERN RE- 
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Horizon 


Edited by Cyril Connolly 


THIS magazine was planned months before September, 1939. The War 
sounded the death-knell of so many cultural magazines in England, 
widened the gap which Horizon had intended to fill and made its 
publication all the more necessary. When Desmond MacCarthy wrote 
in the Sunday Times ‘The appearance of Horizon at this time is an 
event of importance . . .’ he spoke for thousands of readers. The maga- 
zine had an immediate success and its circulation grew steadily until 
the fall of France and the advent of the Blitzkrieg. 


and in I94I1 


but Horizon survived these thinner months, thanks to a staunch 
body of more than 5,000 readers in Britain and to a growing list of 
subscribers in the United States and the Dominions; and now we can 
say that #f this support continues and increases we can carry on in 1941, 
improving upon our literary record, encouraging the young — 
at-arms who seem to find the need to write more irresistible as the Wa 
progresses, keeping them in touch with their French and helen 
contemporaries—in short, continuing our policy of publishing the 
best critical and creative writing we can find in wartime England and 
maintaining the continuity of the present with the past 


Press Comments 


THIS is a review which ought to be supported—T. S. Eliot in Neu 
English Weekly. Altogether Horizon is a model of what a monthly 
review ought to be—New Statesman & Nation. The determination and 
creative energy with which English writers face and analyze the 
tremendous struggle that has been forced upon their country are 
impressive and heartening to watch—Decision (New York) in an 
Editorial on Hortzon. 


$3.50 per annum in U.S.A. and Canada 


6 SELWYN HOUSE, LANSDOWNE TERRACE, 
LONDON, W.CL.I. 


When writing to advertisers please mention POETRY 











To have great poets 


there must be great audiences too. 


—Whitman 


Editor: George Dillon - Associate Editor: Peter DeVries 
Business Manager: Geraldine Udell - Advisory Committee 
Jessica Nelson North, Eunice Tietjens, Lew Sarett 
Associate Committee: Robert Morss Lovett, Percy H. Boynton, 
Thornton Wilder . Eastern Business Representative: Amy Bonner 
Subscription Manager: Margedant Peters 








